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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva ”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nation- 
ality or creed: 


1. — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


II. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child that 
is sick must be nursed; the child that is backward must be 
helped; the delinquent child must be reclaimed; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


III, — The Child must be the first to receive relief in times 
of distress. 


IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 

















EDITORIAL 
“1920-1950” 


Instead of the studies on subjects of general or particular 
interest which usually lead off the Review, the present 
number will devote that part to a retrospective glance at 
some of the aspects of international action that have been 
undertaken on behalf of children and carried on for 30 years : 
for 26 years in close co-operation with the Save the Children 
International Union and the International Association for 
the Promotion of Child Welfare, and for the last four years 
with the International Union for Child Welfare, when those 
two organisations amalgamated. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the Union’s foundation 
will be celebrated with due solemnity at the opening session 
of the General Council of the I.U.C.W. on 6 July next, in 
London. We think, however, that it is appropriate to mark 
the significance of this occasion in the Review when it falls 
due chronologically, and also with a view to preparing for 
its formal celebration next summer at the General Council. 

From a perusal of the articles which follow and of the 
booklet published by the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. under 
the title, “‘ Thirty Years in the Service of the Children of 
the World ’’}, it will be clear that many lessons can be 
drawn from this period of intensive work. We will confine 
ourselves, however, in this editorial, to noting four points : 

The first is the enduring value of the efforts on behalf 
of the child, in whose cause the Union has become the 
protagonist and the champion. It is true that great develop- 
ments have taken place since 1920 in the situation of the 
younger generation, both from the national and international 
points of view, in precisely those fields which have been the 
main objective of all the Union’s efforts, desires and hopes. 
But though there is cause for rejoicing, the task is still far 
from completed. 

Secondly, whatever the new development in the govern- 
mental institutions working in this field, and the attention 





1 This publication will be sent free of charge, on request, by 
the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W., 16, Rue du Mont-Blanc, Geneva 
(Switzerland). 
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given to children’s and young people’s welfare by the United 
Nations and its Specialised Agencies, private initiative with 
its well-tried methods of approach and of work, and its 
influence on public opinion remains essential. 

Thirdly, by laying down general principles, as was first 
done by the Union with the Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child — known as the Declaration of Geneva — impetus 
has been given in all countries to pass legislation and set up 
institutions designed to give better care and protection to 
the children, according to their local conditions. 

Finally, action undertaken on behalf of the child operates 
in widening circles ; assistance given in special circumstances 
leads on to permanent measures which to-day are expressed 
in the whole concept of Social Security. 

Having noted these encouraging points, we must 
immediately warn that they imply a constant vigilance for 
the future, based on exact knowledge of the facts and not 
only on ideological concepts. 

The I.U.C.W. intends to pursue its aims in the coming 
year with energy unabated, striving not only to improve 
its structure and means of action, but to serve also as a focal 
point of governmental and voluntary forces. These are 
the means by which the Union will achieve the task it has 
set itself, a task which is unchanging, i.e. to spread a 
knowledge of the principles of the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child throughout the world, relieve children in distress, 
raise child welfare standards and so contribute to the moral 
me physical well-being of the child in every part of the 
world. 


Georges THELIN. 


Though the period recalled in the ensuing pages covers 
more specifically the early phase of the Union, the years from 
1939 to 1950 are no less rich in memories and vicissitudes, but 
that period is still too near to be focussed properly. 

Regarding the activity of the Union itself during that time, 
it will be found embodied in the annual and biennial reports of 
the Secretary General, and aiso summarised in the publication 
“ Thirthy Years in the Service of the Children of the World ” 


(G.T.) 




















The Save the Children International 
Union from 1920 to 1939 


A FEW PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


Of those associated with the founding of the Union and 
the work of its early years few remain. Those of us who 
knew them cherish vivid and moving memories of them. 
The names of Eglantyne Jebb, Georges Werner, Etienne 
Clouzot, W. A. Mac Kenzie and Fritzi Small-Freund — to 
mention only those who have passed on — bring to mind 
revered and very dear personalities. Some personal souvenirs 
and evidence of their acts, scattered through its publications 
and files, recall some of the high-lights in the creation and the 
inter-wars history of the Union that it seems worth while 
to put on record here. 

Origins 

In November 1918, Dr. Frédéric Ferriére went to Vienna 
on behalf of the International Committee of the Red Cross 
and returned with a detailed report on the condition of the 
children and the effects which the blockade and the economic 
distress of the preceding months had had on their general 
state of health. The photographs of children accompanying 
the report showed puny little bodies reduced to skeletons 
and in their emaciated faces deep-sunk eyes filled with fear 
and reproach. To Dr. Ferriére’s appeal the response was 
immediate. Gradually, governmental aid for Austria was 
organised, while various private efforts on behalf of the 
children were launched in Switzerland, Sweden, Great 
Britain and the United States. 

But it was not only from Austria that heartrending 
appeals came: I.C.R.C. missions for repatriating prisoners 
of war in Central and Eastern Europe found famine and 
distress among the civilian populations, widespread epidemics 
and mounting tuberculosis. They saw at the same time the 
utter insufficiency of food, coal, bed-linen, medical and 
sanitary supplies, bandages, soap and disinfectants. Dr. Fer- 
riére’s first report now seemed a mere prelude to this volume 
of human misery. 

The governmental assistance planned by certain neutral 
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countries, those bordering on Austria, and the Inter-Allied 
Commission, was slow in getting under way. Moreover, 
public like parliamentary opinion was divided on the 
question and meanwhile human beings were despairing and 
dying. Private voluntary effort had to be speeded up and 
intensified at all costs. 


One day in 1919, Madame Frick-Cramer tells, Dr. Ferriére 
invited me to tea to meet at his home an Englishwoman who 
wanted to do something for the children. I still can see the 
peaceful little garden in the Florissant that warm summer 
afternoon. There were only a few of us and the person (whose 
name you have guessed) was introduced to us — Eglantyne 
Jebb. Those who knew her will not forget that apparition : 
a woman of uncertain age, her hair between fair and grey, in 
a huge hat surrounded by a blue muslin veil, something between 
a Salvation Army lass and a fading Gainsborough portrait. 
Her voice was gentle and composed; what she said came from 
an imaginative heart and deep feeling, both under the control 
of a lucid reasoning power. She was at once visionary and 
realist. What did she say ? She had read Dr. Ferriére’s 
report on Vienna. For her it had been decisive. If men were 
murdering each other, the children must be saved. For they 
were innocent of the crimes and hatreds of their elders, they 
were unaware of the divisions between nations and parties; 

_ in the long run, they are the hope of mankind. Unless they 
were saved physically and morally, the human race would 
destroy itself. The child must be saved and protected, without 
consideration of race, nationality or creed. International help 
to the child, besides being for the good of all, was a means of 
helping peoples who had been estranged. to resume common 
action on grounds acceptable to all and would build a bridge 
for them to learn a new way to collaborate. 

Miss Jebb sketched a plan of action. To achieve it the 
nations must unite. A centre, international and neutral, must 
therefore be set up. Classes must unite and a call must go 
out to all kinds of people, workers, peasants and the educated 
and professional classes. The Churches too must unite. ‘ Ill 
go and see the heads of the Protestant Churches ; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has already promised me his support. I shall 
appeal to the Archbishop of Upsala. I shall invite the Orthodox 
Church and the Patriarch of Jerusalem to work with us. I 
shall go and ask the Holy Father in Rome to help us and to agree 
to Geneva as the centre of our work.’ Faith radiated from her 
limpid eyes. Such was the programme she outlined quite 
simply in her clear unimpassioned voice. That frail being did 
not doubt, because she had given herself wholly. No obvious 
timidity but no personal pride; in person a little colourless, a 
little vague, no more than a voice, a voice which appeals, a 
voice which proclaims. She spoke directly, without needless 
emphasis, in a voice which seemed to us who were listening in 
that little Geneva garden like an echo of our own hearts. So 
was she to speak before a hostile crowd at the Albert Hall in 
London, and so before the Pope in solemn audience in the Vatican. 
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Eglantyne Jebb attached the greatest importance to 
having the support of the Red Cross, which would, in the 
eyes of the general public, be a guarantee that its work 
was entirely disinterested from the economic and the political 
point of view. But what Eglantyne Jebb wanted from the 
International Committee of the Red Cross was precisely 
what it had so far always refused. The I.C.R.C. is in fact 
obliged to observe absolute neutrality in all of its work 
without exception. So punctilious must it be about this 
neutrality that as a rule it engages as delegate or collaborator 
none but Swiss nationals over whose activities it can exercise 
the strictest control. Notwithstanding that fact, the I.C.R.C. 
accorded its patronage to Miss Jebb for the organisation 
she wanted to set up. She was even authorised to use the 
Red Cross emblem alongside the initials of the S.C.I.U. 
and of the I.C.R.C. That fact has remained unique. It 
was agreed that the two bodies remain independent but 
should render each other reciprocal services. 


Foundation 


Two important dates are associated with the creation 
of the Union — 28 December 1919 and 6 January 1920. 
The first is the date of the world-wide collection of funds 
made before the official birth of the Union, for the relief 
of the child victims of the war in Europe. “The date 
was well chosen’, wrote W. A. Mac Kenzie, ‘‘it was Holy 
Innocents Day, the commemoration of the massacre of the 
infants of Bethlehem ordered by Herod. The second date, 
the sixth of January, is that of the Epiphany, which recalls 
the Three Kings, who following the Star came to Bethlehem 
to do homage to the Babe unharmed by Herod’s swords 
and laid at His feet their gifts of gold, of frankincense, of 
myrrh — and of themselves. This date saw the official 
birth of the Union, in the greyest hour of a grey year. ”’ 

It was a very cold winter’s day and as Mac Kenzie 
stepped gingerly over the icy Geneva streets he wondered 
whether the people who were going to meet that afternoon 
at the Athénée to set up machinery for the feeding and 
clothing of millions of children were not naive enthusiasts 
and that all would end in “ much cry and little wool”. 


At five o’clock I found myself at the Athénée, in the historic 
room that had witnessed the birth of the Red Cross nearly 
sixty years before. There were some forty people present, of 
whom I knew but one — Dr. Hector Munro, a fellow student 
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at Aberdeen in the nineties — and he was too busy to tell me 
anything or to present me to Eglantyne Jebb. I had never 
seen her, and all I knew of her was that it was she who had 
conceived this Union, persuaded the Churches! to give the 
movement their backing, and charmed the Red Cross into being 
the Union’s godmother; she was, in a word, the Joan of Are 
who had heard ‘ the Voices ’ of the suffering children, and would 
make answer... When she spoke, her voice was low and 
clear and slow. Behind each word one could feel a restrained 
intensity that passed on to us something more than the mere 
thought — a white-hot conviction that here, in this relieving 
of the misery of innocent little ones, was a cause that called for 
willing volunteers, yes — and if need were — for martyrs. 
She made every kind of ‘No’ impossible. It was thus she 
paid homage of frankincense, of gold, of myrrh — and of herself. 
There was no seeking after oratorical effect. Eglantyne Jebb 
moved her hearers by her patent honesty and sincerity, her 
sheer simplicity, her manifest confidence that one had but to 
know the truth for one to become, on the spot, a good Samaritan, 
up and doing. 

I cannot say how the more sophisticated of those sitting 
at that Round Table reacted to what I must call her spell, but as 
for myself, I can but say that all my morning doubts vanished 
like so many wisps of smoke, and that I breathed in and was 
made young by the pure air of inspiration the ‘ prophetess ’ 
had set free. 


The spell cast by Eglantyne Jebb was to alter completely 
the career of W. A. Mac Kenzie, himself a most unusual 
and engaging personality. 

Born in Scotland and orphaned in early childhood, 
he was brought up by a very puritanical great-uncle. At 
the age of twenty, he abandoned his medical studies in 
Aberdeen to launch into journalism in London. The years 
that followed were often difficult, at times prosperous, 
always bohemian. In 1912 he was converted to Catholicism. 
While working with a big publishing firm in London, Mac 
Kenzie met Dr. Munro one day by chance in the street. 
The latter, on learning that he had become a Roman Catholic, 
moved heaven and earth to have him sent to Geneva for the 
foundation of the Union to represent Cardinal Bourne. 
Coming for three months, Mac Kenzie agreed to stay for 
six and remained for twenty years, acting first as Treasurer 


1 The appeal was launched simultaneously from Rome by. 
His Holiness Pope Benedict XV (Encyclical Paterno iam diu) and from 
London by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the heads of the 
other religious communities in Great Britain. The Archbishop 
united also the co-operation of the Churches in the Dominions and 
in the United States, the heads of the Orthodox Church in Eastern 
Europe and the Archbishop of Upsala. 
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and later as Secretary General of the Union. The sincerity 
and fervour of his religious conviction did not keep him from 
being tolerant with people of other beliefs. He was generous 
. in all things whether of his affection or his modest worldly 
goods. Full of humour and imagination he was an entrancing 
storyteller and master of impromptu and repartee. He 
gave himself wholeheartedly to the cause of the child, and 
in the eyes of many people in Geneva and elsewhere he 
personified the Union between the two wars. Although 
he had intended to retire in January 1940, after completing 
twenty years’ service, he did it a few months earlier so as 
not to impair by his nationality the neutrality of the Union 
during the war. 


First Large-Scale Relief Actions 


At the meeting on 6 January 1920, the following organisa- 
tions took part as founder members : 


International Committee of the Red Cross, Save the 
Children Fund (created in London 6 months earlier) and the 
Swiss. Save the Children Committee (dissolved in 1928). 
There were also other organisations present and their numbers 
were swelled still further at the conference convened on 
25 February to make a survey of the needs and draw up a 
programme of relief work. 

Among those early organisations which joined the 
Union and are still vigorously active to-day were: The 
French Save the Children Committee, the Netherlands Red 
Cross and the Radda Barnen Association of Sweden. Most 
of the other members were relief committees which disappear- 
ed when the acute distress resulting from the First World 
War had been relieved, or were absorbed by other bodies 
dealing with child welfare in a general way. 

Etienne Clouzot, the first Secretary General, set up 
the Secretariat of the newly formed Union, a task for which 
his activity as Chief of Staff of the I.C.R.C. Secretariat had 
particularly fitted him. A man of refinement and culture, 
Etienne Clouzot represented the rational and logical element 
in this first team and he contributed not a little to putting 
the Union on a sound basis. He devoted special attention 
to the publications, and the Bulletins which were sent out 
every ten days recording the needs in the various countries 
and the activities of the relief organisations bore his 
signature. 


2 
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Suzanne Ferriére !, another of those early workers, has 
recounted how she attempted, vainly, to put a brake on the 
output of letters and memoranda that Eglantyne Jebb sent 
to persons whom she (S.F.) thought were quite inaccessible 
— high Church dignitaries, prominent statesmen and others 
who in that era of exacerbated nationalist feelings one would 
have thought were the last to give heed to such appeals. 

However, this feverish correspondence bore fruit. After 
the Churches, organised Labour gave its support. The 
first important gift the Executive Committee of the Save 
the Children International Union had to distribute, a few 
days after its foundation, was one of £10,000 from the 
Miners Federation of Great Britain for the children of 
Vienna. On 29 March of the same year, Camille Huysmann, 
in the name of the Socialist International, appealed to all 
Socialists and workers’ groups affiliated to the International 
to send him their contributions, to be distributed according 
to the indications furnished by the 8.C.I1.U. He wrote: 
‘It is not usual for the International to co-operate with 
other organisations in a philanthropic action, but the situa- 
tion is so grave that we cannot stand aside from this move- 
ment. It is of vital importance for the future of Socialism 
and the workers’ movement that the young generation of 
the famine-stricken countries should be saved from death. ” 

During that first year the grants were devoted chiefly 
to the relief of the children of Central Europe (Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland), but aid was 
also sent to the children of the devasted areas in France, 
and right from the outset an allocation was made to the 
Armenian children. : 

Early in 1921, disquieting reports began to come in 
concerning the famine in Russia, especially in the Volga 
area. In August, W. A. Mac Kenzie accompanied Fridtjof 
Nansen to Moscow, where a convention was signed on the 
27th with Chicherin, Commissar for Foreign Affairs, laying 
down the procedure for the relief action in the worst-hit 
areas. An immediate response was made to the Nansen 
Appeal by the Save the Children Fund, Radda Barnen and 
_the Italian Committee, who were soon joined by other 
national committees, and in a short time the first soup 
kitchens were opened in the province of Saratov. The 
following winter was a very severe one, partly owing to 





1 To-day Secretary General of the International Social Service. 
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the drought and partly because the seed and draught animals 
had been used as food; consequently very little land was 
properly cultivated during the summer of 1922. The 
Ukraine was also affected, added to which this area was 
invaded by hordes of orphaned and vagrant children who 
had been attracted by the legendary prosperity of that 
region. Adjacent to the canteens places had to be added 
where the children could be kept during the day, and even 
lodged at night, to save them from being frozen to death 
in the streets. During that winter (1922) the S.C.F. alone 
gave regular meals to 300,000 children and, on behalf of the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund, to over 250,000 adults, while 
the Swiss Committee fed 43,000 children and the French 
Committee 15,000 in the Volga region, a like number in 
the Ukraine, and so on and so forth. 


During the winter of 1922/23, in addition to the continued 
relief to the Russian children, assistance had also to be given 
to Greek children from Asia Minor, to the Armenian children 
in search of a permanent home, and to Turkish children 
whose country had been laid waste by the war. Meanwhile, 
in Central Europe, the original field of action, the needs 
were still great, aggravated by the collapse of the currency 
in Germany and elsewhere. The Balkans, the Baltic States, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, which had begun to recover 
their economic stability, could not deal unaided with the 
heavy burdens created by the refugees that poured into 
those countries. 

Beginning with emergency distributions of foodstuffs, 
the Union passed on to other forms of activity of a more 
lasting nature, e.g. the setting up of various kinds of institu- 
tions, the loan of cots, etc. It invented the system of sponsor- 
ships, which has penetrated to all parts of the world and 
which to-day, under the auspices of many different kinds 
of organisations, still continues to provide children in distress 
with the individual help of a foreign sponsor. 

Whereas at first the Union operated chiefly as a clearing 
house for information, and a liaison and distribution centre, 
the administration of relief being in the hands not only of 
its own members but even of outside organisations, it 
gradually began to have its own delegates. These were 
often the former I.C.R.C. workers, who had first operated 
on behalf of the Union. Among those. early workers the 
Vajkai sisters deserve special mention, as they remained 
at their post right up to 1949. The younger one, Marie- 
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Rose — known as Rozsi to her friends — was the chief 
assistant of the I.C.R.C. representative in Budapest, and 
succeeded him as delegate of the Union. She gave herself 
wholeheartedly to the cause and never recoiled before any 
personal sacrifice. 

The elder sister, Julie-Eve, came in touch with the 
founders of the Union when she was stationed in Geneva 
as representative of the Hungarian Red Cross at the I.C.R.C. 
Later she became the S8.C.F. representative in Hungary 
and was also an influential member of the Executive 
Committee of the Union. 

Both sisters realised very soon that the relief actions 
would serve but a temporary purpose if they were limited 
only to relief. Rozsi therefore turned her attention to 
setting up nursery schools, a key factor in the social and moral 
rehabilitation of the families living in the poorest quarters 
of Budapest ; while Julie-Eve’s work-schools for girls helped 
to bridge the gap between school and factory and gave them 
an opportunity of enriching their lives. The Lord Weardale 
Home founded by her was a place to which young girls 
were sent by the Juvenile Court ; she studied their psychology 
and the best way of reintegrating them in the life of the 
community. 


Declaration of Geneva 


To Eglantyne Jebb emergency relief was not an end 
in itself ; parallel with it she always tried to build up peaceful 
relations. This idea found expression in the Children’s 
Charter, the first detailed text of which was framed by the 
Save the Children Fund. The final text, very much shorter 
and known to-day as the Declaration of Geneva, was adopted 
by the General Council of the Union on 23 Feb. 1923. It 
immediately became very popular and was widely endorsed 
and translated into many languages. Packed into a short 
preamble and 5 brief articles, Eglantyne Jebb managed 
to condense all that a sorely-tried generation, which had 
endured 8 years of war, revolutions and economic upheavals, 
desired to guarantee for children everywhere. 

The adoption of the Declaration of Geneva was the 
turning point in the policy pursued by the Union. Progress- 
ing from its original mission as a crusade against famine, 
disease and death, it developed into a campaign for the well- 
being and health of the child, which was less spectacular 
perhaps, but aimed at long-term results. 
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Promotion of Child Welfare 


The first step in this direction was taken in 1921, when 
the representatives of several international organisations, 
meeting at the headquarters of the Union and convened 
by that body, decided to sponsor a scheme for the creation 
of an international child welfare bureau to be placed under 
the authority of the League of Nations; it was to be joined 
by governments, work in co-operation with the official 
bodies, and deal especially with legislation. The details 
of how this idea was developed will be found in the article * 
on the International Association for the Promotion of Child 
Welfare ? (known always by the initials of its French title 
A.I.P.E.). 

The S.C.1.U. and the A.I.P.E. were represented on the 
League of Nations Child Welfare Committee as Assessors 
from its inception. The creation of this Committee followed 
hard upon the resolution passed by the Fifth Assembly 
of the League, framed as follows: ‘‘ The Assembly endorses 
the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, commonly 
known as the Declaration of Geneva, and invites States 
Members of the League of Nations to adopt its principles 
in their child welfare work.’’ Ten years later the League 
renewed its approval of the Declaration. 

The task before the Union was to get the principles 
of the Declaration of Geneva put into practice in all countries 
and in every sphere — a gigantic task, the main responsibility 
for which rested with the Governments and other national 
bodies, and one in which the Union could play only an 
indirect part. But from 1925 onwards the Union endeavoured 
to realise these aims in various ways, all tending to stimulate 
national efforts, by means of congresses and conferences, 
publishing a Review, setting up a research and information 
service, and organising missions and study tours. 


The Congresses 


During 1920, 21 and 24 the Union had already convened 
a number of congresses grouping organisations operating 
relief to children, which dealt mainly with the needs of 


1 See p. 21. 

2 In 1946, the voluntary child welfare movement recovered its 
unity by the merging of the A.I.P.E. and the S.C.I.U. in the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare. 
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children in the war-ravaged countries and the relief measures 
to be taken. 

The General Child Welfare Congress, held in Geneva 
in 1925, was of an entirely different nature. It was attended 
by 1,043 persons from 53 countries, and included 59 official 
delegates representing 35 governments. Its work was split 
up into three sections: Hygiene and Medicine, Assistance 
and Social Welfare, Education and Propaganda. 

The long list of subjects included under these headings 
was not only typical of the programmes of congresses as 
they were planned in those days, but also says much for the 
kind of problems that called for action at that time. Some 
of them were eventually taken up by more specialised bodies, 
while the S.C.1.U. continued to deal with the others. 


Extension of Activities 


This Congress marked the beginning of a new phase, 
which lasted from the end of the big relief actions right up 
to the outbreak of World War II. 

While it did not by any means abandon the idea of 
relief — the original reason for its existence and still the 
most tangible means of expressing international solidarity 
on behalf of the child — the Union sought to extend its 
field of activity. Europe was not the only Continent that 
required assistance and it was constantly being urged to 
concern itself with new questions. 

Many of those early members disappeared from the 
scene or at any rate diminished in importance. Others 
adapted themselves to the new circumstances, as did the 
Save the Children Fund, which continued to be a most 
staunch and generous supporter of the Union, generous in 
coming to the aid of other nations, but mindful also of the 
situation of underprivileged British children and those affected 
by the widespread unemployment. 

During this period most of the new members that joined 
the Union were concerned not so much with relief to foreign 
children (like the pioneers) as the welfare of the children of 
their own countries. They turned to the Union partly out 
of gratitude for the help received during the preceding years, 
partly because the Union itself had promoted their creation, 
but above all, because they wanted to share their experience 
with other organisations pursuing the same aims and to 
join forces in promoting better conditions for children the 
world over. In the course of an organising tour she made 
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in Latin America in 1925, Suzanne Ferriére succeeded in 
harvesting quite a number of new members, the most active 
and lasting of which was the Uruguayan Association. Others 
sprang up in Eastern Europe (Baltic and Balkan countries), 
often in the form of federations grouping all the associations 
in the country and thus filling the gaps not covered by the 
activities of their members. A typical case was the Bulgarian 
Child Welfare Union, the moving spirit of which was Fritzi 
Freund, who was sent on a mission to the head of the 
Children’s Hospital at Sofia. 


Fritzi Freund 


It is time to speak of Fritzi Freund, who played a great 
part in the Union’s development. She was still very young 
when she left for Sofia, but she had behind her several 
years’ experience. 


This is how W. A. Mac Kenzie tells of his first meeting 
with her : 


It was the 8th May 1920. At that time the Union’s delegation 
in Budapest was conducted by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross. I had-made contact with our representative, 
M. Burnier, and had asked him a question which he could not 
immediately answer. ‘“‘ Wait a moment, he said, Ill get Miss 
Freund to come in — she will know.’’ A very young school- 
girl, with two plaits down her back came in and gave me all 
the information required. M. Burnier assured me she was the 
most intelligent person he had ever met, and I replied with a 
Scottish proverb: “Guid gear gangs in wee buik”. How 
often since then that expression has come to my mind when I 
think of her! 

The following year she worked with the Red Cross delegation 
in Vienna, where M. Reymond was able to appreciate her 
initiative. She was prepared to undertake anything, however 
difficult, even to call the Chancellor to the telephone and per- 
suade him to do for the children what she deemed necessary. 
At the time M. Reymond left the Red Cross delegation, I had 
the temerity to assert before the Executive Committee of the 
Union that Miss Freund was the only person capable of taking 
over and carrying on successfully the Union’s work in Vienna. 
When I avowed her age, the members all threw up their hands 
in dismay ; but I insisted, for I was convinced that the interests 
of the Union and of the children would be in good hands, 
although they were so small. 


As soon as she arrived in Bulgaria she undertook relief 
work, first for the refugees who were pouring into the 
country, and later for victims of the earthquake in the 
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spring of 1928, along with the organisation of the Bulgarian 
Child Welfare Union. 

It was the aim of the Bulgarian Union from the outset 
to carry on its work throughout the whole country. Chil- 
dren’s Day, instituted and then celebrated enthusiastically 
every year, stimulated and interested the people in matters 
affecting children in the villages as well as in the capital. 
Summer holiday courses, organised in collaboration with 
the Ministry of Education, instructed rural teachers in 
health and social matters, enabling them to become valuable 
secretaries and organisers of local committees. With roots 
thus firmly planted throughout the country, the Bulgarian 
Union for Child Welfare continued to develop in the happiest 
way after Fritzi Freund left. Its work was taken over in 
the autumn of 1949 by the Child Welfare Service of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. 


Balkan Congresses and Child Welfare 


Her acquaintance with the Balkans led Fritzi Freund 
to suggest that conferences between countries having compar- 
able health and social problems might be more fruitful 
than those of wider international composition. The. idea, 
warmly welcomed by the child welfare circles of the countries 
concerned, took concrete form in the Union’s Balkan Child 
Welfare Congresses. The first met in Athens, in April 1936, 
under the auspices of the Patriotic Foundation for Social 
Welfare and Assistance (PIKPA); the second in Belgrade, 
in October 1938, under the auspices of the Yugoslav Child 
Welfare Union. In addition to Greeks and Yugoslavs, 
many Bulgars, Rumanians and Turks took part, as well 
as representatives from some other countries. In themselves 
and because of the considerable preparatory work entailed, 
these conferences did much to make better understood in 
the countries concerned both what children need and how 
their needs may best be met. But this is going a bit too fast. 
For the Belgrade meeting took place as the threat of a 
Second World War was growing. The opening of the 
Congress was in fact postponed three days to await the results 
of the Munich conversations. 


Review and Library 


It was in 1925, just after the General Child Welfare 
Congress, that the Union launched the International Child 
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Welfare Review and started its Library and Information 
Service. 

The beginnings of the last two were extremely modest : 
a shelf which held comfortably the fifty odd books, the files 
of newspaper cuttings and a few annual reports of various 
institutions. Library and Information Service grew apace, 
if always a bit hap-hazard as the Union never had funds 
enough to organise this part of its work systematically. 
It did however collect books and documents of outstanding 
importance on certain aspects of child welfare. 

The Review did not have its present form. It appeared 
monthly in one edition only, the original articles in English, 
French, German, even Spanish and Italian, being followed - 
by summaries in the other languages. Much space was 
devoted to bibliography, as it dealt with articles in periodicals 
as well as books, and enjoyed many contributions from 
Mr. Edward Fuller, editor of The World’s Children, Dr. Kate 
Mende of Deulsches Archiv fiir Jugendwohlfahri, and other 
correspondents. 


Study of Child Welfare Problems 


The participation of 8.C.1.U. representatives — Eglan- 
tyne Jebb, and later Prof. Polligkeit and Mrs. J. E. Vajkai — 
as Assessors in the League of Nations Child Welfare 
Committee, coupled with requests from some member 
organisations, led the Union to study thoroughly certain 
questions, whether on the agenda of that Committee or 
being of particular interest at the time, including : 


Repatriation of foreign children and assistance to 
abandoned, maladjusted and delinquent children ; 


Auxiliary services attached to juvenile courts ; 


Repercussions of the war on children (a memorandum 
prepared for the Disarmament Conference) ; 


Repercussions of unemployment on children and young 
people ; 

Stateless children ; 

Boarding-out of children in families and institutions ; 

Development of child welfare in rural areas, etc. ; 


Furthermore, numerous prophylactic questions were 
dealt with at the conferences of the International Association 
of Preventive Pediatrics, which constituted the Union’s 
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medical section and met almost every year between 1931 
and 1937. 


Child Welfare in Other Continents 


Conscious of the needs of children in other Continents, 
Eglantyne Jebb and her co-workers had been very anxious 
since 1925 to extend the Union’s efforts beyond Europe, its 
first field of action. It was decided to tackle the immense 
problem of African children. With the co-operation of 
missionaries of all denominations and other persons, a 
mass of material was collected on the mortality, health, 
education and work of children in Africa. This documenta- 
tion, once analysed and collated, formed the bases of the 
reports submitted to the International Conference on the 
African Child, held in Geneva in June 1931. 


But Eglantyne Jebb was. not of the company. Worn 
out before her time, she died in a Geneva nursing home 
on 17 December 1928. A great part of the preparatory 
work for the conference was done by Fritzi Freund, who 
after winding up her Bulgarian mission and studying for 
a year in Brussels, had come back to the Geneva Secretariat 
as Delegate General, becoming soon after Mrs. Lothian 
Small. The title of Delegate General was a programme in 
itself and from this time until 23 September 1939, when she 
died, she travelled widely in Central Europe and the Balkans. 
But, like Eglantyne Jebb, she was convinced that the 
Union’s mission was world-wide and fervently desired to 
carry it outside Europe. 


Mission in Ethiopia 


The world economic crisis which broke out shortly after 
the African Conference, compelled the Union to curb its 
ambitions. In 1935-36, however, the relief action on behalf 
of the child victims of the war in Ethiopia took Fritzi Small 
to Abyssinia. It was not easy; the Executive Committee 
of the Union was little inclined to assume responsibility 
for this undertaking and the authorities were against it. 
But she fought with tenacity and reached Addis-Abbeba 
on 31 December 1935. There she won from the start the 
warm interest and support in the right quarters, and set 
up an experimental child welfare centre in the capital. 
Three months later she was in Europe to attend the first 
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Balkan Congress, but she could not go back to Ethiopia 
which had been completely occupied in the meantime. 


Relief for Spanish Children 


But soon a new war became the centre of the Union’s 
concern. In the summer of 1936 civil war broke out in 
Spain and only a few weeks later the Union was able to 
act as intermediary for the exchange or repatriation of 
children in holiday camps surprised by events and finding 
themselves in one zone while. their parents were in the other. 
Countless efforts were made, along with the Delegates of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, which fortunately 
were crowned with success after the many obstacles had 
been overcome. Conditions in Spain grew so much worse 
from autumn onwards that thought had to be given to the 
organisation of relief. True to its principles, the Union 
came to the aid of the children in both camps. But the 
needs were infinitely greater on the Republican side, and so 
was the volume of relief. From the outset the Union 
co-operated with the Society of Friends (Quakers). Many 
other organisations came to the help of the victims of the 
war, and the number and diversity of these rendered very 
delicate the problem of co-operation. If with some of the 
organisations concerned, national or international, working 
like the §.C.1.U. on a neutral and purely humanitarian 
basis, friendly collaboration soon took place, others either 
more or less camouflaged their political tendency. 

The ever-growing needs led in December 1937 to the 
creation of the International Commission for Aid to Evacuated 
Children in Spain under the chairmanship of Judge Hanson. 
The Union was represented on this body from its inception, 
together with the British and the American Quakers. The 
Commission’s chief aim was to administer the funds supplied 
by several Governments. 


Protection of Children in Times of War 


The facts established immediately after the 1914-18 
war, and the experience gained in Abyssinia and in Spain 
had borne in upon the §.C.I.U. the urgent necessity of 
securing better protection of children in case of war, and of 
having a legal basis provided for action on their behalf. 


One of the main preoccupations of the Union in the 
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years 1938 and 1939 was to try and get such a draft inter- 
national convention drawn up with the help of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and of experts; and 
it was to this that Fritzi Small devoted her remaining 
strength. The draft could not be completed in time, but 
its provisions concerning mothers and children were all 
embodied in the Convention for the Protection of Civilians, 
adopted in Geneva in August 1949. 


September 1939 


September 1939 was for the Union a month heavy with 
events. For the Union, as for all mankind, that month saw 
the beginning of a world tragedy felt to be terrible, though 
none could imagine it could be so full of horror or last so 
long. On the 23rd died the Delegate General, who had 
been one of its most enthusiastic and ardent builders. Its 
General Secretary, W. A. MacKenzie and its President, 
H. D. Watson, both British and desiring to leave the direc- 
tion of the Union in the hands of nationals of a neutral 
country, resigned their posts. The first appeal came from 
the victims of the new conflict, the Polish children swept 
out of their homeland by the invading armies. This month 
of September thus marks the end of an epoch in the life of 
the Save the Children International Union. 


J. M. SMALL. 








Continued from p. 36, 
‘Co-operation on the World Level for Child Welfare” 


I.U.C.W. Secretariat at the European Centre are frequent 
and cover a wide variety of topics. 

Much of this co-operation is still at the experimental 
stage. The I.U.C.W. with its years of experience in many 
phases of child welfare has a real part to play in this inspiring 
humanitarian programme both on the international level and, 
through its branches, on the national. It is a challenge to 
our ability to do constructive, creative thinking and efficient 
execution, but at the same time requires more funds and 
personnel than we can afford at present. These constructive 
social efforts for world betterment are the best ways to bring 
about world peace. To promote the well-being of children 
all over the world is to build bridges of understanding and 
friendship. Such possibilities should inspire us to greater 
efforts and devotion. 


























The International Association for the 
Promotion of Child Welfare 


(Association internationale pour la Protection de  Enfance - A.I.P.E.) 


1921 - 1939 


By Madame Yvonne NEVEJAN, 


Director of the “ CE&uvre Nationale de l’Enfance”, Brussels 


The idea of setting up an internaticnal body to concern 
itself with child protection was launched by Jules Le Jeune 
in 1894, at the Ist Congrés international des Patronages. 
But it was only 18 years later, in 1912, that Edouard Julhiet, 
Vice-President of the Patronages de l’Enfance of Paris, 
brought together in the French capital all those interested 
in child protection in the various countries of Europe. 
This assembly decided to set up an international bureau, 
with a view to preparing the resolutions to be submitted 
to the First International Child Welfare Congress convened 
in Brussels by Count Carton de Wiart, the then Prime 
Minister of Belgium. 


The preparatory work of the Congress was entrusted 
to four men: Henri Jaspar, founder of the Belgian (uvre 
nationale de l’Enfance (1919); Alfred Silbernagel, President 
of the Civil Court, Basle, a staunch promoter of the move- 
ment in Switzerland; M. Gemahling, Doctor of Laws, Paris, 
and M. Julhiet, the convener of the gathering in Paris. 


A year later, in 1913, the foundation was laid for the 
International Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare, 
on the occasion of the first International Child Welfare 
Congress:in Brussels, which was attended by the delegates 
of 37 States, while more than 800 members of various 
nationalities were enrolled — a striking testimony to the 
great interest aroused by this first international conference. 

The agenda included legal questions concerning the 
neglected child, as well as medical and health questions. 
Already in that agenda could be seen the broad outline of 
the problems that were subsequently studied during the 
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numerous sessions of the Association by the most eminent 
experts. 


The choice of the seat of the new organisation lay 
between two countries, Switzerland and Belgium, but the 
Swiss Government having withdrawn in favour of Belgium, 
the headquarters of the new Association were fixed in 
Brussels. 


The motion tabled by MM. Silbernagel and Henri 
Jaspar, that an international bureau for child welfare be 
founded in Brussels, was adopted unanimously by the 1913 
Assembly and, but for the outbreak of the First World War, 
would have been put into immediate effect. Consequently, 
it was only during the Second International Child Welfare 
Congress, held in Brussels from 18-21 July 1921, that the 
International Association was formally constituted. 


Soon after the Armistice, the Belgian Government, of 
which Henri Jaspar — one of the promoters of the idea — 
was a member, resumed the inter-governmental negotia- 
tions that had been suspended during the whole period of 
hostilities. The draft statutes that had already been 
established were amended and adopted during the Congress. 


This text took account of the comments made by the 
French and Swiss Governments before the war, but objec- 
tions were now raised regarding the rights of international 
institutions created in the meantime and dealing directly 
or indirectly with children. What was to be the role of 
the new agency in relation to the League of Nations, which 
had just convened a Conference for the Prevention of the 
Traffic in Women and Children and whose authcrity, accord- 
ing to Article 24 of the Covenant, covered all international 
agencies that might be set up after its foundation ? Would 
there not be a conflict of authority between it and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, which under the Washington Confer- 
ence was empowered to deal with juvenile employment, 
and under the Treaty of Versailles with vocational training ? 
Had not the League of Red Cross Societies ——- expressly 
mentioned in the League of Nations Covenant — announced 
their intention of devoting a great part of their activity in 
time of peace to child welfare ? Finally, was not the Save 
the Children International Union, with its 15 national member 
organisations, already functioning as a federation of child 
welfare bodies ? 


After discussion, the following resolution was adopted : 
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“ Subject explicitly to the rights of the League of Nations 
under the Treaty of Versailles, 

“The Governmental Delegates of the Second Interna- 
tional Child Welfare Congress — 

“Agree to set up in Brussels an International Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Child Welfare, in conformity 
with the Statutes which have been communicated, through 
diplomatic channels, to all Governments and amended at 
the meeting on 19 July 1921; 

“Charge the Bureau of the Congress to run the Office 
until a sufficient number of ratifications have been received 
that will enable the Association to function in accordance 
with the draft statutes ; 

“Urge the Belgian Government to invite, through 
diplomatic channels, all other Governments to join the Asso- 
ciation and to contribute towards it ; 

“Invite the Bureau of the Congress, in its capacity as 
the Provisional Committee of the Association, to contact 
all existing international organisations with a view to avoiding 
overlapping. ” 


The title of the International Association, which was 
originally to have been “ International Union for Child 
Welfare ”, was altered so as to avoid any confusion with the 
Save the Children International Union in Geneva. 


* 
> * 


The aims of the Association as defined in its statutes 
were : 


1) To serve as liaison between people in different countries 
interested in child welfare ; 


2) To promote the study of problems pertaining to child 
welfare, and legislation in this field, also to foster the conclu- 
sion of international agreements. 


The term “ Child Welfare ” was to cover: 


Legislation and measures designed to improve the 
material and moral situation of the child, in particular during 
the early years of childhood ; 

The study of public health questions in relation to 
children ; 

Improvement of the family and home life ; 
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The care and education of the delinquent or mal- 
adjusted child wherever possible in his family ; 

Rights and limitations of parental authority and of 
guardianship ; 

Safeguarding of the rights of illegitimate children ; 

Measures for the prevention of child begging, vagrancy 
and delinquency ; 

Organisation of juvenile courts and probation systems ; 

Boarding-out in families or institutions ; 

Repression of crimes and offences against children ; 

Classification and education of mentally deficient and 
backward children ; 

Study of questions relative to the assistance of needy 
children and the creation of homes for abandoned, neglected, 
ill-treated and needy children ; 

Campaigns against all factors that are physically or 
morally harmful to children ; 

Child Welfare in the colonies. 


Membership of the International Association was open 
to States, private individuals and national or international 
organisations. National sections were to be — and in fact 
were — set up, in the majority of countries. The function 
of the Office in Brussels was — 


1) To collect and publish the texts of laws, regulations 


and other related documents concerning child 
welfare, official reports regarding the interpretation 
and putting into effect of legal provisions and regu- 
lations, also analytical and comparative studies ; 

2) To collect books and periodicals on child welfare 
published in the different countries, as well as 
reports and summaries issued by organisations 
and institutions caring for children ; 

3) To examine current problems brought to the notice 
of the Association ; 

4) To supply information on matters that come within 
its scope ; 

5) To act as intermediary between institutions and 
authorities dealing with child welfare in the different 
countries ; 

6) To draw up a yearly report on its administration. 


The Association was directed by an international commit- 
tee composed of representatives belonging to the different 
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States Members. Among the functions of this Committee 
was the convening of congresses and smaller gatherings 
of experts, to pave the way for international conventions, etc. 

The A.I.P.E. was required to publish a monthly journal 
entitled Bulletin international de la Protection de I Enfance, 
in French and English. 


* 
* * 


The keynote of the Association was that it was to be a 
centre of international studies, information and practical 
activities related to child welfare. At its head were men 
who had had to overcome innumerable difficulties in order 
to bring it into being: Count Henri Carton de Wiart was 
its first President; MM. Silbernagel and Henri Rollet 
(the latter Judge of the Juvenile Courts of the Seine) Vice- 
Presidents, and Henri Velge, who was the moving spirit of 
the various congresses, the first Secretary General. 

From the outset efforts were made to place the Interna- 
tional Association under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
although maintaining its headquarters in Brussels. These 
proposals made by the Belgian Government were, however, 
postponed several times owing to the formal opposition of 
the British Government. 

In addition, various countries having defaulted in their 
subscriptions, the financial situation of the International 
Association became very critical. 

In order to safeguard the work of the Association and 
to ensure its continuance, the Belgian Government decided, 


- in 1924, that it would be preferable to hand over some of 


the tasks of the Association to the new agency that was to be 
created by the League of Nations, in Geneva. 

Subsequently the Council of the League of Nations, 
in 1924, decided to set up a Section for Child Welfare which 
would take over some of the official functions of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare. 

It was, however, resolved by those who attended an 
Extraordinary Session at the headquarters of the A.I.P.E., 
that the Association should not be disbanded. Although 
all the Articles relative to the membership of Governments 
and the functions of the Office were deleted from the statutes, 
a wide field of action still remained open to the Association 
as a voluntary body grouping institutions and individuals 
interested in child welfare, and within this field the Association 
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felt that it would be able to render very substantial services 
to the Section of the League of Nations, which in fact it did. 

A representative of the former International Office, 
Mademoiselle Colin, entered the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations and acted as liaison between the two organisations 
up to 1939. 

Divested of its official character and subsidised by the 
Oeuvre nationale de I’ Enfance, the A.I.P.E. continued to carry 
out an extensive and salutary activity up to the outbreak of 
war. If it did not overburden this brief survey, it would be 
pertinent to recall here some of the problems that were dealt 
with at its sessions, to glance at the contents of the Bulletin 
international de la Protection de l’Enfance, and to pass in 
- review some of the very fruitful exchanges of views and 
experiences that took place between 1924 and 1939, owing 
to the conferences of the A.I.P.E. and to the existence in 
Brussels of a research department which offered an admirable 
meeting place for the many students and social workers 
interested in child welfare problems. 

The Association had lived up to the réle which it had 
been assigned, as expressed in an editorial by Henri Carton 
de Wiart in the first number of the Bulletin international de 
Protection de l’ Enfance : 

“To stimulate and co-ordinate studies; to improve 
methods of work based on properly controlled statistics and 
experiments ; to spread the knowledge of what is being done 
by different groups so as to avoid overlapping ; to disseminate 
information regarding the legislation and measures taken in 
every country, so as to encourage similar action in other 
parts of the world; to provide a forum for the meeting, 
exchange of ideas, research and mutual advantage of all 
those working on behalf of children : legislators, social leaders, 
doctors, health workers, magistrates, educators, directors 
of children’s institutions of all kinds, etc.; to encourage 
publications, inquiries, conferences and congresses, with a 
view to bringing all those working in this field into closer 
contact and making their work more effective. ” 


* 
* * 


Close working relations were always maintained between 
the A.I.P.E. and the International Union in Geneva. AI- 
though operating in different fields they were pursuing the 
same ideals, hence it was not to be wondered at that the work 
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of these two organisations should sometimes converge. 
Therefore, on several occasions prior to the war, the Secreta- 
riat of the Union had expressed the desire that. the two 
organisations should be merged. When the Second World 
War broke out ail international activity based on Brussels 
was completely suspended. 


* 
* * 


During the war the Union offered its services to the 
A.I.P.E. in any capacity that might be useful. Being located 
on neutral territory, the Secretariat had practically complete 
freedom of action and the A.I.P.E. did, in fact, avail itself 
of this friendly offer. The Union also rendered invaluable 
assistance to the Oeuvre nationale de l’Enfance of Belgium, 
for which its directors were profoundly grateful. Many 
Belgian children were saved from great distress thanks to the 
Union. As a result, O.N.E. desired to establish closer 
relations and applied for membership of the Union. From 
that time, contact between the two international organisa- 
tions became even closer. It may be recalled that the 
A.I.P.E’s offices were at the headquarters of O.N.E., which 
financed it. 

When the second devastating world war came to an end 
the Secretariats of the International Association for Child 
Welfare and the Save the Children International Union 
decided to amalgamate so as to derive the fullest advantage 
from their concerted efforts. 

Readers of this Review are aware that as a result of this 
merging the Save the Children International Union changed 
its title to “ International Union for Child Welfare ”, thus 
embodying in its aims also the tasks of the International 
Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare. 

So it was that the two great movements joined forces. 
A vast amount of work remains to be done. But we believe 
firmly that before the twentieth century is over the “ Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Child ”, to which many devoted men 
and women have given the best of themselves, under the 
banner of the 8.C.1.U. and the A.I.P.E. — to-day the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare — will be fully honoured 
in every country of the world. 














London and Geneva 


By Edward FuLLeER, 
Editor of “ The World’s Children ”, London 


It would hardly be possible to recall the past history of 
the Union without paying a tribute of gratitude to the Save 
the Children Fund, always a most steadfast friend of the Union, 
and without rendering homage to the memory of H. D. Watson, 
Treasurer and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
S.C.F., whose kindness and tact were unexampled. Associated 
with them are the names of L. B. Golden, the first Secretary 
General, and George F. Gracey, who succeeded him in September 
1937. The frequent visits of these three men to Geneva, and 
the steady flow of correspondence which they kept up in the 
interval played a great part in the Secretariat of the Union, 
and it is impossible to think of the S.C.1.U. at that time without 
giving a thought to their fidelity and their loyalty to the inter- 
national aspects of the cause they had so much at heart. 

We are happy to present to our readers an article by one 
of the earliest collaborators of the S.C.F., who is still holding 
the fort to-day, and we seize this occasion also to express our 
gratitude to the new leaders of the Save the Children Fund, 
whose enthusiasm for the cause is no less fervent than that of 
their predecessors. (Ed.) 


There was a time, between the wars, when the telephone 
wires from London to Geneva were buzzing daily with 
conversations on “ Save the Children ” business. That period 
— roughly the decade beginning in 1924 — was a time of 
great expansion in what was then styled the Save the Children 
International Union, and intimate co-operation between it 
and the British Save the Children Fund was an important 
factor in this development. 

Eglantyne Jebb, the movement’s founder, was a frequent 
visitor to the office in Geneva up to her death, in that city, 
in 1928. So also, in the early years, was her sister and colla- 
borator, Mrs. C.R. Buxton. Two other British citizens, 
L.B. Golden, General Secretary in London from 1919 to 
1937, and W.A. Mac Kenzie, for nearly 20 years the admin- 
istrative head of. the Union, frequently visited each others’ 
offices and between them travelled widely in Europe on the 
Union’s business. Journeys abroad were so much simpler 
and cheaper in those days that officials and supporters on 
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both sides could “ pass freely without let or hindrance ”, as 
the British Passport formula puts it, from country to country, 
weaving the net of good will which gave such merciful protec- 
tion to children during the Second World War, and is still 
doing so. 

This was as it should be, for the Save the Children Fund 
occupies a unique place in the history of the movement. It 
was Eglantyne Jebb’s conviction, stimulated by the impartial 
gift of over £2,000 from Pope Benedict XV, for the helping 
of any child, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, that the task 
of relieving the world’s children should not be limited to any 
national organisation. The Central Union of the Save the 
Children Fund, as it was at first called, had its roots in this 
belief. 

Many of the links between London and Geneva belong 
to the personal plane. Of the seven Presidents, three have 
been citizens of the United Kingdom : the late Duke of Atholl, 
the late Hubert Digby Watson and — a happy instance of 
personal internationalism -— the Swiss-born Mrs. G.M. 
Morier. Both the Duke of Atholl and Mr. Watson were 
contemporaneously members of the Council of the Save the 
Children Fund (respectively President and Chairman), and 
Mrs. Morier (a former Vice-Chairman) is still a member. 


A friendly informal link with the British organisation, 
also at a high level, was the gift by Lord Noel-Buxton, then 
President of the Fund, of the rent of the Union’s headquarters 
fora year or two. In 1931, whenthe Save the Children Fund 
made a considerable contribution both in funds and in 
organisation to the Union’s International Conference on the - 
African Child, Lord Noel-Buxton, lately retired from Cabinet 
office in the British Government, yielded to pressure that he 
should become its President, an acceptance which was of 
great value in an assembly which included eminent statesmen 
and administrators. from many nations. 

Nor was the African Conference the only outstanding 
example of collaboration of this sort between London and 
Geneva. In 1925, the Fund had organised the British section 
of the First General Congress of the Child, called by the Union, 
and had brought to Geneva nearly 200 delegates, many of 
them representing Government and Local Government 
departments in the United Kingdom. In that year, too, 
and also in 1924, the S.C.F. organised summer schools in 
Geneva for its friends, and the Union proved to be a most 
generous and imaginative host. There are still not a few 
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supporters of the Fund in Britain, now grown grey, who date 
their devotion to the cause from those Geneva visits, and 
many have shared their own enthusiasm with the succeeding 
generation. For this, the Union deserves no small meed of 
credit. 

In 1921-22, when the Union undertook, at the request of 
Fridtjof Nansen, High Commissioner for the Russian Famine, 
the relief of children in the Volga province of Saratov, it 
appointed the S.C.F. to act as its administrator, and the whole 
of that vast undertaking, compassing nearly 300 million meals, 
was carried out by the Fund’s representatives, in the Union’s 
name, on behalf of all the member nations which contributed. 
On a smaller scale, the same model was followed in Greece 
after the war of 1922, and when in 1935 the Union accepted 
a call to organise a pioneer child welfare mission in Ethiopia, 
the 8.C.F. found the greater part of the money. 

In its earliest stages, the Union’s Charter, the Declaration 
of Geneva, was of British origin. Eglantyne Jebb and Ishbel, 
Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, had simultaneously 
conceived the idea of a Children’s Charter for all lands, 
differing in detail according to local conditions but fundamen- 
tally the same in defining the child’s minimum rights. And 
so the original Children’s Charter was drafted. When Miss 
Jebb talked it over with her Geneva colleagues, particularly 
the late Etienne Clouzot, then Secretary General of the Union, 
there emerged the wiser, more practical idea that there should 
be a concise; fundamental statement of principles, capable 
of expansion by the several countries. That statement was 
the Declaration of Geneva, which Eglantyne Jebb thought out 
and drafted on the slopes of the Saléve, overlooking Geneva. 

The links between London and Geneva have not grown 
rusty with the years. It is true that the Save the Children 
Fund’s parentage of the Union is now submerged in the fact 
that the Union stands in loco parenlis to the Fund and its 
50 sisters throughout the world, but the vital and harmonious 
consultation and co-operation between the two _ bodies, 
which have meant so much to the movement in the past, 
continue unabated ; and indeed will be stimulated to vitality 
by the coming of the Union’s General Council, for the first 
time in history, to London in 1950. ee 

















Co-operation on the World Level 
for Child Welfare 


By Miss Mary A. Dineman, 
I.U.C.W Consultant at Lake Success 


- When history is written, one of the outstanding character- 
istics of the twentieth century will be the emergence of world 
consciousness on a larger scale than ever before. Two world 
wars have made mankind aware of the basic law of inter- 
dependence, and slowly and painfully humanity is bringing 
thought and action in harmony with this universal law. The 
life of the International Union for Child Welfare (1.U.C.W.) 
covers the same period as the life of the two world organisa- 
tions brought into being to create “ conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations.” The I.U.C.W. has had friendly 
and fruitful co-operation with the League of Nations and 
with the United Nations, and the opportunities of mutual 
service increase as time goes on. 

Because of the importance given in the Charter of the 
United Nations to the Economic ‘and Social Council, efforts 
to raise standards of living, to solve social and health pro- 
blems, and to secure respect for human rights for all without 
distinction have been given greater prestige and scope than 
ever before. Article 71 of the Charter recognised the contribu- 
tion that Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) could 
make in this work, and some ninety bodies have been given 
consultative status with the right to appoint consultants. 
Among these is the I.U.C.W. 

The importance of child welfare has been recognised 
by the Economic and Social Council almost from the beginning. 
“The major gap not covered by a specialised agency is the 
area of family, youth, and child welfare and, therefore, should 
become the primary responsibility of the Social Commission 
and the United Nations Secretariat.” The World Health 
Organisation (W.H.O.), one of the main specialised agencies, 
has given high priority to maternal health and child welfare, 
and the budget allowance is next in size to that for the fight 
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against tuberculosis. The creation of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNicEF) when 
the work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) was terminated is another proof of 
the importance attached to the welfare of the coming genera- 
tion by the bodies created to work on a world level. And as 
the I.U.C.W. is the only NGO exclusively devoted to the 
welfare of children, it logically follows that the field of co- 
‘operation is constantly widening and we are increasingly 
called upon to share our experience along many lines. 
Following are examples of some of the fields in which this 
co-operation is going on. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The I.U.C.W. had given evidence of its deep concern in 
this acute social problem by convening an -international 
conference of specialists after the war.1 In July 1948, 
the Economic and Social Council adopted the following 
resolution : “ That in view of the importance of the study, 
on an international basis, of the problem of the prevention of 
crime and the treatment of offenders, the United Nations 
should assume leadership in promoting this activity having 
regard to international and national organisations which 
have interests and competence in this field and making the 
fullest use of their knowledge and experience. ” 

In the light of this resolution and the activity of the 
I.U.C.W., it was natural that. the Union was included in the 
carefully selected group of organisations invited to attend a 
meeting of specialists in Paris, in October 1948, and again 
in March 1949, at Lake Success. The Union accepted its 
assignment of work given it in March and has already sent 
to the United Nations its Memorandum, “ Suggestions with 
a view to international action for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and methods of aftercare. ” 2 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


Already in 1946, the U.N. Temporary Commission on 
Social Questions pointed out that “the terms of the Declara- 
tion of Geneva should be as binding upon the peoples of the 
world to-day as they were in 1924.” But whereas the 


1 The report of this meeting was printed in the International 
Child Welfare Review, 1947, No. 2-3. 
2 See p. 38. 
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League of Nations merely “endorsed” the Declaration, 
the question was now raised of the United Nations “ adopt- 
ing ” it as its own Charter of the Rights of the Child, providing 
that certain modifications were made, taking into account 
the developments in social welfare that had occurred since 
it was first drafted, such as the importance of preserving 
the family unit, the idea of social security, etc. 

Though affirming its proprietary interest in the Declara- 
tion, the I.U.C.W. has co-operated wholeheartedly with the 
Social Commission of the U.N. and has put forward sugges- 
tions for bringing it into line with the points mentioned. 
The matter was discussed at the 1948 and again at the 1949 
meeting of the Social Commission, on the basis of comments 
and suggestions from Governments and interested organisa- 
tions. Clearly, the Declaration was no longer the concern 
only of the lhmited circles of the I.U.C.W.: it was now a 
matter of importance to Governments and organisations 
all the world over. 


The text of the resolution adopted at the Fourth Session 
in May 1949 was as follows : 


“The Social Commission 

“Resolves that the formulation of a Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child shall be restricted to a declaration 
of principles with a preamble indicating that the Declaration 
has been framed in the spirit and in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter and of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights ; 

“ Requests the Secretary General to prepare a draft 
of the preamble and principles for the Fifth Session of the 
Commission, taking into account the Geneva Declaration, 
the comments expressed by the Members of the Commission 
as well as the suggestions from Member Governments, the 
Specialised Agencies, the Non-Governmental Agencies, and 
other appropriate sources of expert advice. ” 

Among the Consultants. speaking on behalf of their 
NGO was the writer of this article. She urged that as the 
Declaration of Geneva had been framed by the Union and 
had been the basis of its work without interruption for 26 
years, and in view also of the fact that it was the only NGO 
devoted exclusively to the welfare of children, the I.U.C.W. 
should be given a part in whatever procedure was adopted 
by the United Nations in the drawing up of a Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child. 

It remains to be seen whether the Declaration formulated 
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by the United Nations will adhere fairly closely to the original, 
or to what extent it will be drafted anew. In any case, it 
will “take into account the Geneva Declaration and the 
comments expressed by the NGQs ”. 


The Union fully appreciates the great prestige that 
would be conferred on the Declaration of Geneva if it were 
associated with the Children’s Charter adopted by the 


United Nations. But whether that should be or not, ‘the’ 


Declaration of Geneva remains as valid for its work to-day 
as it was when it was first launched over a quarter of a 
century ago. 


Stateless Children 


The fate of children without a nationality has preoccupied 
the Union almost since its inception, and Eglantyne Jebb 
was a most active member of the Legal Sub-Committee of the 
League of Nations Child Welfare Committee which dealt 
with the matter. 


Later, during the years 1934-35, a number of cases were 
collected by the Save the Children International Union to 
illustrate the hardship suffered by stateless children, whose 
numbers were swelled by the process of denationalisation, 
which became increasingly frequent from that time onwards. 


It is therefore not surprising that as soon as it was 
reorganised, the I.U.C.W. took up the question again. On 
the suggestion of a special Sub-Committee, a study was made 
of the relevant legislation in various countries + and published 
in a booklet which is becoming recognised as a valuable 
contribution to the study of this most difficult problem. 
Other bodies, in particular, the International Law Associa- 
tion, are likewise concerning themselves with it in consulta- 
tion with the Union. The U.N. Social Commission is also 
giving it its attention. But we feel that the question is so 
vital that it is the duty of the Union to give it priority and 
never to lose a single opportunity to push towards a solution. 
This solution can only be found at government level, but 
public opinion, voiced by the Union, can do much to press 
for it. 





1 Stateless Children, A Comparative Study of National Legisla- 
tions and Suggested Solutions to the Problem of Statelessness of 
Children, Geneva, 1947. Revised 1950. 
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Nutrition and the Food and ‘Agriculture Organisation 


Feeding children has been one of the main activities of 
the Union and its branches since its earliest days, when it was 
known as the Save the Children International Union. When 
the I.U.C.W. was given the status of official observer to the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (F.A.O.) — a status 
accorded to a limited number of Non-Governmental Organisa- 
tions — the relation between feeding and nutrition education, 
one of the activities of the F.A.O, became clear. To raise the 
level of nutrition in the world, increased production of food 
is basic, but education in food requirements and food values 
is also essential. Since November 1948, conversations have 
been. going on between the Union and F.A.O. as to possible 
projects of co-operation. The World Health Organisation, 
which gives nutrition education a real place in its programme, 
is likewise interested in these conversations. It is hoped that 
a plan of active co-operation between these agencies and the 
Union may be worked out in a specific country in the coming 
year. 


Crippled Children and Unesco 


The needs of the physically handicapped child have been 
given more and more attention recently. The war, with the 
tragic results in bombed cities and towns, and the dreaded 
disease infantile paralysis, attacking large numbers, have 
focussed attention on these helpless victims. Great progress 
has been made and continues to be made in physical rehabili- 
tation and now the problem of the education of these children 
— general and vocational — is demanding attention. 

The I.U.C.W., in accordance with a contract of work with 
Unesco, convened a Conference of Experts at Geneva from 
20-25 February 1950, on the Educational Problems of Ortho- 
pedically Handicapped (including War-Crippled) Children. 
This co-operative effort between a U.N. Specialised Agency 
and a Non-Governmental Organisation, offers an example 
of the kind of co-operation which could and should often 
take place. 

The I.U.C.W. is also a member of the Temporary Inter- 
national Council for Educational Reconstruction (T1cER), which 
meets regularly at Unesco and is concerned with many 
problems very close to the Union’s work, for instance, relief 
for Greek children, for Arab refugees from Palestine, and 
others. 
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World Health Organisation —- Maternal and Child Health 


The I.U.C.W. has been recognised by W.H.O. as one of 
the Non-Governmental Organisations with which it wishes to 
maintain official relations. As a matter of fact, though 
relations with the Maternal and Child Health Section have 
been very frequent, they have been mostly of an informal 
character. 


Unicef and the N.G.O. Advisory Committee 


The United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, created by governments to continue the relief to hungry 
children carried on by Unrra, looked to governments to give 
the funds required to meet the most acute needs. Millions of 
dollars were given but never were they equal to the needs of 
millions of hungry children. So, in 1948, the United Nations 
Appeal for Children was launched and the peoples of the world 
were asked to help. More than ten million dollars were given 
to Unicer from this effort and the national relief organisa- 
tions in many countries were also helped. On the national 
level there were some fine examples of co-operation between 
the government and the voluntary agencies. With the 
organisation in November 1949 of the Unicer-Unac Advisory 
Committee of NGOs the door is now open for real co-operation 
on the international level. The terms of reference drawn up 
by the NGOs in Geneva in July 1949 have been accepted by 
the Executive Board of Unicer, and active plans for effective 
work are now being formulated by the Committee. 


* 
* * 


There are many other illustrations of the fields where the 
interests and activities of the 1.U.C.W. are the same as those 
of the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies, such as 
housing, migration, refugees, assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, etc., but the examples given above are proof of the 
co-operation already carried on and capable of much expan- 
sion. These examples show that co-operation can take many 
different forms : submitting reports, membership of advisory 
committees or committees of experts, contracts of work, etc. 
Informal consultation, although not mentioned specifically, 
has so far played a great role, as conversations of the I.U.C.W. 
Consultant with officials at Lake Success or of members of the 


Continued on p. 20 
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I.U.C.W. News 


Celebration of the Thirtieth Anniversary 


The Sixth of January was an ordinary working day at the 
I.U.C.W., Geneva Secretariat, as it had been decided that the thirtieth 
anniversary would be celebrated in London on the occasion of the 
General Council. However, the personnel of the Secretariat met 
to hear the messages received on that date from several member 
organisations of the Union and other friends, notably : 

The Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr. Bernardini; Mr. Maurice Pate, 
Director of the U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund; 
Sir Raphael Cilento, Director of the U.N. Division of Social Activities ; 
Mr. John R. Voris, on behalf of the American Save the Children 
Federation ; The Canadian Save the Children Fund; The Finnish 
Child Welfare Union; The Finnish Save the Children Association ; 
The O.S.E. Union ; ‘* Le Cours international des Moniteurs 4 Genéve”’, 
and others. 

Articles appeared in a number of Swiss papers on the event, 
and the Secretary General and Deputy Secretary General gave a 
radio interview. 

In Italy, the radio was also in evidence on this occasion and a 
broadcast on the Union was given in fourteen languages. 

In addition to arranging for numerous articles to appear in 
the press, the Argentine Association also exhibited the Declaration 
of Geneva in Buenos Aires shop windows. 

In North America, the Save the Children Federation and the 
Canadian Save the Children Fund also gave a good deal of thought 
to interesting:the press by sending numerous articles for publication. 


General Council 1950 


By kind invitation of the Save the Children Fund, the next 
session of the General Council of the Union will be held in St. Pancras 
Town Hall, London, from 6-12 July next. Meeting once every 
two years, and composed of representatives of all the member 
organisations, the General Council, which is the supreme authority 
of the Union, lays down its policy and nominates the Executive 
Committee. 

In addition to a consideration of the report by the Secretary 
General on the work of the Committee and the Secretariat since the 
last Session in Stockholm (August 1948) and various administrative 
questions, other topics will be discussed, such as the relief actions 
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initiated by the I.U.C.W., child welfare, the problem of the refugee 
child, adoption, etc. Delegates will also hear a documentary report 
on the repercussions of Social Security on Child Welfare in Great 
Britain. But the main theme of general interest and a matter of 
current concern in a number of countries. will be: A Turning-Point 
in Relief and Child Welfare Policy ? — Effects of governmental 
action on voluntary activities. 

Most of the meetings of the General Council will be public. 


The Educational Problems of the Orthopedically 
Handicapped Child 


The Conference of Experts organised by the I.U.C.W. in co- 
operation with Unesco met at Geneva, at the Hotel Beau Séjour, 
from 20-25 February. Short addresses. were given at the opening 
meeting by M. Zutter, Minister, on behalf of the Federal Authorities, 
‘Prof. Jean Piaget, on behalf of Unesco, and Mrs. Gordon Morier, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Attending the Conference were 65 delegates belonging to 
17 countries, together with representatives of the United Nations. 
World Health Organisation, International Labour Office, etc. 

The fact that most of the participants were staying at the Hotel 
Beau Séjour greatly helped in establishing friendly contacts. 

A full report on the work of the Conference will be published 
in our next issue. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


At the invitation of the U.N. Division of Social Affairs, the 
I.U.C.W. Secretariat, in consultation with the members of its 
Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People, has submitted to the United Nations 
suggestions with a view to international action for the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency and methods of aftercare. 


The main points of this Memorandum deal with: 


1. Terminology — In view of the vagueness of terms used in 
connection with juvenile delinquency, it is necessary to agree on 
an exact meaning of the terms employed in one branch or another, 
and from country to country. 

2. Research — Encouragement should be given to proper 
scientific research into the causes .of delinquency, if possible, in a 
number of countries and based on similar principles. 

3. General Prevention — Fundamentally, the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency calls for a raising of the whole economic, social, 
moral and spiritual level of the masses. To put forward proposals 
on this level would go far beyond the scope of the I.U.C.W., but 
among general measures is suggested a campaign to enlighten the 
public on the individual and social causes of juvenile delinquency, 
an evil which thrives in certain conditions, and which can be to a 
large extent prevented by concerted action on the part of the whole 
community. The United Nations could make a useful contribution 
in this campaign by spreading objective information. 

4. Specific Prevention can be promoted by the United Nations 
by encouraging and facilitating exchange of information, so as to 
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stimulate national efforts in particular fields (e.g. education of 
parents, early tracing, measures that might be taken. by the courts 
or administrative bodies when parents are divorced or separated, 
measures for purging the commercial forms of recreation, etc.). 


5. Aftercare is also a field in which international action should 
aim specially at exchange of experience from which certain standards 
will gradually emerge. 


International Catholic Child Welfare Bureau 


Application for membership of the I.U.C.W. by this Bureau as 
international member has just been accepted. 

The Catholic Bureau (31, rue de Fleurus, Paris VI™e) has 
sent us the first number of its periodical L’Enfance dans le Monde. 
This excellently produced review opens with an editorial by René 
Finkelstein, entitled “ Sauvons les enfants ”, which is followed by 
messages from His Holiness the Pope to children and to educators. 
Thereafter come articles dealing with the cinema, children’s comic 
papers and, in particular, an article on the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, its possible adoption by the United Nations and a 
counter-proposal submitted by the International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues. Besides the French edition, L’Enfance dans le 
Monde also appears in English and Spanish. 


BULGARIA 


Dissolution of the Child Welfare Union 


By a communication dated 3 November 1949, the President 
of the Bulgarian Child Welfare Union informed the Secretary General 
of the I.U.C.W. that as the activity of the Bulgarian Union had 
considerably diminished owing to the growing State intervention 
on behalf of the child, several local branches had closed down, and 
as furthermore its sources of income had dried up the Board of 
Directors had decided to dissolve the Bulgarian Union. 

At the same time the Bulgarian Union requested the General 
Secretary of the I.U.C.W. to correspond in future with the Child 
Welfare Section of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The World’s Children 


The organ of the Save the Children Fund also celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary. We take this opportunity of wishing long life 
and prosperity to The World’s Children, which has so often defended 
the cause of the Union, and to its able Editor, Edward Fuller, a 
friend and colleague since the early days. 
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International Child Welfare 
Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 


Social Commission 


The Social Commission of the Economic and Social Council 
at its Fifth Session (Lake Success, 5-15 Dec. 1949) treated problems 
of quite particular interest to the I.U.C.W., and Miss Dingman, 
consultant, presented the Union’s viewpoint on different occasions. 
One of the topics to which the Union was able to make its contribu- 
tion was the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders. The 
main points of a memorandum on Preventive Measures for Juvenile 
Delinquency, submitted by the I.U.C.W. to the United Nations 
are summarised on page 38. One of the subjects on which research 
is now in progress is the problem of juvenile delinquency in all its 
phases, including the study of advanced legislation on the subject. 

From the discussion of the Social Aspects of the Rehabilitation 
of the Physically Handicapped, including the blind, emerged that this 
subject is so big in scope and so complex in nature that the Com- 
mission passed a resolution requesting the Secretary General to 
draft a comprehensive proposal on this matter for the consideration 
of the Social Commission at its next session in April 1950. As the 
I.U.C.W. has began to study in detail one of the problems involved, 
that is to say, the educational problem of orthopedically handicapped 
children, Miss Dingman was able to inform the Commission of the 
promising collaboration in this field between a Specialised Agency 
(Unesco) and a Non-Governmental Organisation (I.U.C.W.). She 
expressed the hope that the findings of the Conference of Experts 
might be discussed at the Sixth Session of the Social Commission. 

The Commission further discussed a preliminary report on the 
Continuing Needs of Children. This report was prepared by a 
Working Party, comprising representatives of the United Nations 
and of six Specialised Agencies, i.e. Unicer, I.L.O., F.A.O., UNEsco. 
W.H.O., and I.R.O.1. The members of the Working Party studied 
the extent of needs for international assistance for children in the 
form of supplies after June 1950, the means of financing such 
assistance, the completion of any UNicEF programmes which might 
remain unfinished when UNIcEF’s work may have come to an end. 
They further considered “ the methods of organisation and procedure 
within the United Nations and Specialised Agencies required to 
insure that the continuing needs of children may be identified and 
given due attention’? and discussed “the establishment of a 
continuing inter-agency mechanism to co-ordinate the work of the 


1 International Child Welfare Review, Vol. III, 1949, No. 5, 
p. 213. 
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United Nations and the Specialised Agency in respect of children”’, 
the Social Commission will continue the discussion on this subject 
at their next session. 


United Nations Day 


The I.U.C.W. took part in an exhibition arranged at the Palais des 
Nations, Geneva (23-29 Oct. 1949), on the occasion of the celebration 
of United Nations Day. 

The United Nations, their Specialised Agencies and Non-Govern- 
mental Organisations having consultative or equivalent status with 
the U.N. or their Specialised Agencies showed exhibits illustrating 
their organisations and the main field of their activities. The 
I.U.C.W., faced with the problem of putting all it has to show, 
so to speak in a nut-shell, chose as its main subject the Declaration 
of Geneva, which represents both the basis and the aim of each 
individual activity. 

A collection of drawings and colourful pictures illustrating the 
text of the Declaration, made by the children of many countries 
in response to a competition set by the I.U.C.W. some time ago, 
roused special interest among the public. 


European Social Welfare Seminar 


By invitation of the French Government, the Division of Social 
Activities held a European Social Welfare Seminar in Paris, from 
28 Nov.-10 Dec. 1949. The. subjects: Training of Social Workers, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Social Aspects of Housing, and The Family 
and Social Security, were introduced by experts and discussed by 
delegates from many countries. The I.U.C.W. took an active part in 
the Seminar on Juvenile Delinquency: Mr. M. Ch. de Jong (The Hague), 
member of its Executive Committee, was the Director of Studies. 

Our Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People was represented by Professor Lafon 
(Montpellier), who read a paper on the Medico-Psychiatric Aspects of 
Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency ; by Mrs. Robinson 
(London), with a paper on Child Guidance Clinics and Juvenile 
Delinquency ; and by M. M. Dubois (Nivelle), with a paper on 
Observation Centers and Juvenile Delinquency. Mrs. Small (Deputy 
Secretary General of the I.U.C.W. and Head of the Research Depart- 
ment), presented a report on the Social and Economic Aspects of 
Prevention. 


International Children’s Centre 


The International Children’s Centre in Paris is a new foundation 
of the French Government having as its objective “ the promotion, 
in the different countries of the world, of the study of problems 
pertaining to infancy, the propagation of knowledge on hygiene and 
child welfare and the technical training of specialised personnel ”. 
The Foundation is placed at the disposal of Specialised Agencies and 
the United Nations as well as various national institutions for protec- 
tion of mothers and children. 

Dr. Raymond Gautier, former Assistant Director-General of the 
World Health Organisation, has been appointed Research Director 
of the International Children’s Centre. 
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Conference on Migration 


A Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations interested 
in migration was held in Geneva (10-16 January 1949), under the 
auspices of the United Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation. On this occasion representatives of the United Nations 
and their specialised agencies examined migration problems together 
with delegates of organisations whose main activity is assistance to 
emigrants or immigrants, and others whose wider interests (e.g. 
welfare of women or children in general) also embrace this problem. 

The Conference was convened to study the best ways of assisting 
migrants and to discuss the co-operation of Non-Governmental 
Organisations with the United Nations, the International Labour 
Organisation and other inter-governmental agencies interested in 
migration. The preparatory work for the Conference was most 
ably handled by the International Social Service. 

Social “workers from countries of emigration shared their 
experiences with members of social services in the receiving countries. 
Thus, this exchange of views, based on a very real and concrete 
knowledge of the subject and on the genuine desire for effective 
collaboration, led to fruitful results. The needs of migrant, refugee 
and stateless children, and the problems of families broken up as a 
result of migration were given much attention. The I.U.C.W. 
took an active part in the discussions. The Conference stressed 
the need for better protection of the family unit. Certain migration 
practices have, so far, seriously endangered life, mission, dignity 
and unity of the family. It was recommended that the term 
“family ” should be broadly interpreted and should cover even 
more distant family relationships. Adequate facilities should be 
made available for migrant families, both before departure, during 
the voyage and on arrival. Arrangements should be made for the 
forwarding of remittances in favour of members of a temporarily 
separated family. Special measures should be adopted for the protec- 
tion of unattached minors. 

The Conference proposed that an Advisory Committee should 
be set up to go into the question of calling a second Conference for 
further consideration of important problems in this field. M. Georges 
Thélin, Secretary General of the I.U.C.W. who chaired the Conference, 
was also elected chairman of the Advisory Committee. 


New Agency for Palestine Refugees 


A United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East will be established under a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly on 8 December 1949. 

The Agency, in collaboration with local Governments, will 
assist Palestine refugees through direct relief and work programme, 
as had been recommended by the United Nations Economic Survey 
Mission for the Middle East in its first interim report. 

The present United Nations Relief for Palestine is to be continued 
until 1 April 1950, or until such date thereafter as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary-General and the Director for the transfer 
of its assets and liabilities to the new agency. 

The resolution recognises that continued assistance to Palestine 
refugees is necessary to prevent starvation and distress, and to 
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further peace and stability, and also recognises that constructive 
measures should be taken at an early date towards terminating 
international assistance for relief. 

The resolution envisages a total expenditure over 18 months 
of $54,900,000. Approximately $33,700,000, it considers, will 
finance the direct relief and works programme through 1950, of which 
the equivalent of $20,200,000 is required for direct relief and 
$13,500,000 for the works programme. 


UNESCO 


Temporary International Council for Educational 
Reconstruction 


Known by the initials of its English title, Tic—ER numbers about 
40 international organisations interested from one angle or another 
in the work of UNrEsco’s Department of Reconstruction. 

At the General Conference, held in Paris on 11 and 12 January. 
1950, the Union was represented by Mrs. J. M. Small, Deputy 
Secretary General. 

A large part of the discussions was devoted to a critical examina- 
tion of TicER’s own activities and programmes of work, on the basis 
of a report drawn up by a small Fact-Finding Committee, set up 
since the last General Conference. 

In the main, members felt that TiceR was not functioning as 
well as it might, and though a great variety of questions were 
discussed, few practical means of putting them into effect were 
evolved ; perhaps membership was too large and interests too varied 
for concrete results to be achieved. On the other hand, excellent 
results had been obtained during 1949 by small temporary Working 
Parties composed of representatives of organisations interested in 
specific questions. 

It was recognised frankly that with its present composition 
TicER could be no more than a liaison body, but that even in that 
capacity it was hampered, as its terms of reference covered only 
educational reconstruction, while its member organisations were 
interested equally, and sometimes primarily, in other aspects of 
UneEsco’s work, but had no other opportunities of meeting together. 

It was decided to request that, on the occasion of the forth- 
coming General Conference of Unesco in Florence next May, a 
meeting be held of all the Non-Governmental Organisations having 
consultative status, with a view to examining the advisability of 
holding a similar session regularly each year. Although not explicitly 
stated in the resolution voted on this question, it was decided that 
the Conference shall split up into several sections each grouping the 
representatives of organisations interested in a particular branch 
of Unesco’s activity. This pian, while maintaining Ticer in being, 
would enable it to specialise more, restrict the number of its members 
and help it to function more efficiently. 

Apart from the reorganisation of the Committee, the other main 
subject on the Agenda was the programme of work of the Department 
of Reconstruction for the year 1950. This Department, which will 
probably be reorganised and become more technical in character, 
disposes of a budget of $182,000 for 1950. Though important in 
itself, this credit is a long way from being sufficient to meet the 
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educational needs of the twelve countries in Europe and the Far- 
East which are to benefit from it. Consequently, in most cases, 
grants will be allocated for specific projects. Some of these, started 
already in 1949, will be continued and developed in the current year. 


Consider, for instance, the schools for Arab children from 
Palestine who have taken refuge in neighbouring countries: they 
number 200,000, yet the existing schools can handle only 30,000 at 
the most, while the allocation set aside for them ($22,000) covers 
only their most essential needs for the first three months of the year. 
If teachers’ salaries are to be paid and more plentiful school material 
supplied, it is imperative that. supplementary credits should be 
forthcoming. 


Furthermore, a great deal still remains to be done for the 
reconstruction and equipment of the schools destroyed or damaged 
during the recent troubles in Greece. To stamp out illiteracy, a 
campaign has been planned for the South of Italy. As a gesture 
of solidarity, it is desired to do something for the school children of 
the ruined villages of Ouradour (France) and Alta (Norway), also 
to rebuild the schools destroyed in the recent earthquake in Equador, 
which deprived 20,000 children of their classrooms. Among many 
other projects may be mentioned those for aid to Austrian and 
Burmese students, for which the co-operation of the organisations 
represented on Ticer — and through them the general public — 
is earnestly solicited. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 
Executive Board 


At its January 1950 meeting in Geneva, the Executive Board 
of W.H.O. discussed the general policy to be adopted by the Organisa- 
tion and strongly recommended that W.H.O. consider as its first 
and most important task the strengthening of public health services 
everywhere, including the training of health personnel at all levels. 
The need for developing preventive medicine, for promoting the 
social aspects of public health, and for fostering a spirit of understand- 
ing and collaboration in the peoples themselves with regard to health 
measures was also stressed. 


Members agreed that in the next few years W.H.O. should 
develop into an organisation carrying out from headquarters only 
certain essential tasks of global interest and delegating all operational 
responsibilities to the Regional Offices, whose activities should be 
developed. In the field of maternal and child welfare W.H.O. is 
working closely with Unicer: 74 health projects are now already 
in operation or are about to begin, and 60 other proposals are under 
consideration. 


Among new schemes of work which have recently been set on 
foot by W.H.O. is the development of mother and child health 
programmes in Borneo and Korea. Small teams of highly qualified 
pediatricians, nutritionists, nurses, and midwives will train local 
midwives and nurses by working with them on the spot. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION 
Annual Conference 


The two main problems before the annual Conference held 
in Washington, in Nov. 1949, were (1) Surpluses of food in some 
countries with starvation diets in others; (2) Technical assistance 
for economic development in underdeveloped areas as a long-range 
method of meeting these tragic ‘‘ consumption disparities”. The 
relation between these questions and the life and well-being of the 
child population in these areas is obvious. 


Feast and Famine — Here are some striking facts. Total 
world agricultural production has regained pre-war levels, but as 
there are more people in the world the supplies available per person 
are still below pre-war. The food supply is nutritionally inferior 
to pre-war — not enough protective foods. “Some of the best- 
we nations have become better fed, some of the worst-fed worse 
e z ” 

As food is a fundamental necessity for the people of the world, 
the production and distribution of the required quantity and quality 
presents an acute challenge to the conscience of everyone. Produc- 
tion is less baffling than distribution. Due to the economic disloca- 
tion resulting from the war, there are mounting surpluses in some 
countries and much less to eat per person in other countries. 

The F.A.O. Committee on Commodity Problems is one of the 
methods to attack the immediate problem of “ consumption dispari- 
ties”. Long-range methods give the only real solution. At the 
F.A.O. Conference, as at every recent meeting of a U.N. body, the 
words “ Technical Assistance for Economic Development of Under- 
developed Countries” were heard over and over again. This is 
an attempt, on a world scale, to lessen the gap between the rich and 
poor countries by sharing scientific knowledge in education, health, 
agriculture, etc., so as to raise the level of production and generally 
better standards of living. Self-help is emphasised and attention 
is drawn to the necessity of guarding the social welfare of the people 
as economic plans and projects are developed. Proper housing for 
workers, care of mothers and children, improvement in health and 
education indicate some of these social problems. 

Miss Mary A. Dingman attended the Session as consultant on 
behalf of the Union. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
38th Inter-Parliamentary Conference 


The 38th Inter-Parliamentary Conference, held at Stockholm, 
from 7-12 September, 1949, again included on its agenda The Protec- 
tion of ‘Mothers and Children. In view of the numerous problems 
connected with this vast subject, it had been decided by the Com- 
mission for Social and Humanitarian Questions ! to limit the discus- 
sion this time to The Protection of the Mother and the Young Child. 


"1 Gf. International Child Weljare Review, Vol. III, 1949, No. 2, 
p... 78. 
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Special stress was laid in the resolution adopted by the Conference 
on the need for protection of pregnant women workers. The 
majority was in favour of the application of the Washington Conven- 
tion of 1919 and rejected the proposals made by the members of the 
Open Door movement, who, in the name of equal rights, protest 
against any special protection for women. 

The need for family allowances was strongly emphasised. Other 
recommendations concerned the provision of day nurseries and 
canteens for the benefit of mothers who go out to work; training 
courses in mothercraft and more general courses to prepare women 
and men for their. role as parents; special food for expectant and 
nursing mothers at prices they can afford or, if necessary, free of 
charge. 

It was further recommended’ that when rationing is applied 
expectant and nursing mothers and young children should be given 
priority in the foods they specially need. 


International Union of Family Organisations 


At the end of their Conference, held in Rome from 19-24 Septem- 
ber, 1949, which centred round the problem of Bringing up a Family 
in an Insecure World, the delegates reached conclusions which, in 
some respects, correspond to the resolutions adopted by the 38th 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference mentioned above. The members 
of the International Union of Family Organisations stressed the need 
for spreading knowledge about nutrition among housewives and 
facilitating their domestic work. They also recommended that 
special attention be given to the problem of housing for families. 

Other points from their conclusions were : 

Each child shall be given an education corresponding to his 
abilities ; no other discrimination should be made. The State should 
take the necessary measures to ensure the adequate education of 
all children. 

Provision should be made for holidays for all with pay; they 
should in no case be shorter than a fortnight. 

Special studies should be carried out with regard to income 
tax and the purchasing power of money in relation to the family 
income. 

International relations among families should be encouraged 
and developped through correspondence, exchange hospitality and 
study trips. Such international relations will promote understanding 
between peoples and be a positive factor in building up a peaceful 
world society. 
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Mission to Haiti. Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical 
Assistance to the Republic of Haiti. Lake Success, New York, 
July 1949, 328 pp. Price in U.S.A., $2.50. 


Mission to Haiti is fascinating reading as it is the report on a 
remarkable experiment and a completely new departure of inter- 
national policy. At the request of the Haitian Government, the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, the World Health Organisation, 
Unesco and the International Monetary Fund joined their efforts 
to survey the country’s development problems and make recommend- 
ations for their solution. 


Yaws and malaria are the main health problems; illiteracy 
and the fact that French, the official language, is spoken only by 
the educated classes, the main educational probiems ; poor husbandry 
in a country essentially dependent on agriculture the main economic 
problem. The fact that most of the population lives very scattered 
in rural areas without means of communications is a great handicap 
and the central aim must be to raise the general standard of living 
with special emphasis on rural development. 


Prenatal and Child Care 


Prenatal Care. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 4, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, 1949. 76 pp., 15 cts. 


The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care. by Benjamin Spock, 
M.D., Pocket Books, Inc., Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 
New York, 1949, 502 pp., 35 cts. 

The Young Student’s Book of Child Care. By Mildred Lister, 
published by the National Association ?.~ Maternity and 
Child Welfare, London, 1948. 132 pp. 

The Nursery Age. By Helen M. Cousens. Faber and Faber, 
Ltd. London, 1949. 280 pp. 10s 6d. 


Prenatal Care is the new edition of a pamphlet first published 
in 1913. It has behind it a long and honourable tradition and, 
with its contents brought up-to-date, will most certainly continue 
to be useful to parents—fathers as well as mothers. 


The Pocket Book covers a wide age-range from birth — or 
rather the preparations for birth — to adulthood. It is meant to 
be read in sections by the parents as the child grows up. The 
thickness of the book may frighten them away, but there is no need 
for them to feel that way, as it is well planned and written in simple 
common sense language. The rules are given as guidance, but the 
author encourages the parents -not to adhere rigidly to them but to 
allow themselves to be guided also by the actual needs expressed 
by the child. 
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Mrs. LisTER’s book is meant for schoolgirls and is well presented 
with good illustrations, but we wonder whether one should attempt 
to give in a book detailed instructions on such matters as lifting a 
baby out of his cot, except in the form of a kind of memento to 
actual demonstrations. Handling a baby is not like mixing the 
ingredients of a cake, when it is always possible to stop a few seconds 
to read quickly in the recipe book what comes next. Addressing 
the reader in the second person is also rather tiresome in the long run. 
But those are minor reservations on a book otherwise most useful 
to schooigirls and their teachers, also to young mothers. 


The Nursery Age although covering the care of the same age 
group has a very different approach, much less colloquial without 
being pedantic, being a textbook for nursery nurses and mothers 
of young children. Sections are devoted to common ailments, 
infections and first aid. There.is also a chapter on public health 
services and finally on day and residential nurseries. 


The Care and Education of the Pre-School Child 


Pre-School Centres in Australia. By J. H. L. Cumpston, M.D. 
and Christine M. Herninc, Ph.B., M.A., Commonwealth 
of Australia, Department of Health. 232 pp. 


The Creative Nursery Center. By Winifred Y. ALLEN and Doris 
CAMPBELL, Family Service Association of America, New 
York, 1948. 172 pp. $2.75. 


Education under Eight. By D. E. M. GarpNeErR, Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ltd., London, 1949. 40 pp. 2s Od. 


From Australia comes a beautifully illustrated and presented 
large-size book on the Lady Gowrie Child Centres which were set 
up in the capital of each Australian State to serve as a demonstration 
centre. The detailed description covers grounds and _ buildings, 
furniture and equipment (including suggestions for menus), and 
programme. Great stress is laid on parents’ education through 
visual material, discussion groups, a library, informal talks and 
demonstrations. As the six centres are not identical, they provide 
opportunities to compare and make suggestions for the future. 


Mrs. ALLEN and Miss CAMPBELL hardly mention the material 
set-up of the daycare centres — the earlier distinctions between day 
nurseries, day-care centres andnursery schools have almost disappeared 
in U.S.A. They. are concerned with the main principles underlying 
group care and education of young children, of which co-operation 
with the family is an essential part. This explains the importance 
attached to application and admission procedures, including an 
interview with the case worker, and afterwards frequent conversations 
with parents on the health, education and welfare of the child, 
also as much sharing as possible of the nursery life by both parents. 


Education under Eight brings us to Great Britain and will be 
specially appreciated by the foreign reader as it gives a clear outline 
of the development of infant and nursery schools in that country, 
as well as their present organisation and methods. This small book 
is illustrated by a number of excellent photographs. 
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